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PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 





$1n,—The author of Peveril of the Peak has indulged 
in the following liberties with the history of the Stanley 
family. 

- 1st. A considerable portion of his plot is buiJt on the as- 
sumption, that Charlotte, Countess of Derby, was a papist 
the daughter of Claude, Duke de la Tremouille, and the 
niece of William, Prince of Orange, a professed Roman Ca- 
tholic! Her father was a zealous Huguenot, and followed 
the fortunes of Henry IV. until that Prince deserted his faith 
for the sake of temporal power. Tremouille, more consis- 
tent than his master, then left the court, and allied himself 
to Bouillon and Byron. De Thou, Sully, and D’Aubigné 
all bear record of his attachment to Protestantism ; -and of 
the faith of Lady Derby’s maternal relations the name of 
Nassau is abundant evidence. I do not find in any of the 
party publications of the day, violent as they were against 
this Countess, the least mention of her holding Popish 
opinions, Rohan mentions her brother, De la Tremouille, 
as a Protestant, and her Lord appears to have been warmly 
attached to the reformed religion. Witness the favour in 
which he was held by Harle, Hinde, Angier, and the 
other Presbyterian divines, as well as his own dying de- 
aration: ** And I do die a dutiful son of the Church of 
England, as it was ‘established in my late master’s reign, 
and as it is yet professed in the Isle of Man; which is no 
small comfort to me.” ‘ 

2dly Lady Derby is styled ** Queen of Man,” the last 
title she would have assumed, as it had been particularly 
obnoxious to her deceased Lord, who, on this subject, thus 
addresses his son: ‘‘ Some might think it a mark of gran- 
deur that the Lords of this isle have been called Kings; 
but herein I agree with yours, and my great ancestor, 

Thomas, the second Earl of Derby, and with him con- 
ceive, that to be a great Lord is more honourable than a 
petty King;” and again, he speaks ‘‘of the great and 
wise reasons” which induced Earl Thomas ‘‘ to forbear” 
the title of King. 

3dly. Philip, instead of Charles, is made the cognomen 

of Lady Derby’s eldest son; and he is converted into a 
boy of four or five yearsof age in 1660. Earl Charles was 
in existence in 1645, and had then two younger brothers. 
Tn 1659 he was assisting Sir George Booth ; and Edward 
his brother, in August, 1660, was connected with a curi- 
ous adventure which befel James, Duke of York, at Calais. 
The age of Lord Strange, A.D. 1660, was probably thirty- 
two, and not four. He had a share in the proceedings 

ainst Christian, as appears from the following obituary 
ept at the period to which it alludes. ‘‘ The Earl of 

Derby is lately dead. Lord Charles having endured a 
long pining disease, his body was opened, and his phi- 
sitians found not one drop of blood in all his body, 
except a drop or two at his heart. He died this De- 


cember, 1672. It calls to my thoughts his commanding 
Mr. Christian to be shot to death, in the Isle of Man, 
upon his mother’s instigation, for delivering up the cas- 
tles there to Parliament upon termes, many yeares be- 
fore, in the wars: but this was upon the King’s coming 
in, for which his Majesty frowned on him. Christian 
bloodshed left no blood, in noble blood. There’s a losse 
of him in Lancashire, as being the great bulwark against 
Papists.” 
4thly. The author of Peveril represents Earl Philip 
(Charles)contemptuously rejecting controversial pamphlets. 
He was himself the author of perhaps the dullest work 
printed against the Catholics during the 17th century. 
5thly. The Countess of Derby, who died 1663, and her 
son Charles Earl of Derby, who died 1672, are made very 
principal instruments in Oates’s Plot, 1678. I am disposed 
to doubt the description of Lady Derby’s person, given by 
this unknown author. It does not agree with the various 
engravings in my possession; but I write under correction 
of those who may have seen the portraits at Knowsley, or 
the miniature possessed by the Kemyss Tynte family. 
Weightier charges, however, might be brought against 
this writer. He has endeavoured to cast a veproach on 
the fair fame of Presbyterianism. Mucklewrath and 
Poundtext may be just specimens of the Scottish preachers 
of this extinguished faith, but Solograce bears no simili- 
tude to their cotemporaries of this country. The English 
Presbyterian Ministers were men of high education. 
Brought up in schools where strict discipline had not 
yielded to the looseness of a profligate age, they issued 
from Oxford and Cambridge, skilled alike in the use of the 
weapons afforded them by divine and by human learning. 
When shall the world again see so sublime a spectacle as 
that afforded by those two thousand ministers, who, in 
one hour, at the remotest distances and without preme- 
ditation, threw up rich benefices, left their quict homes, 
became literally wayfarers, were persecuted, hunted down, 
and reviled, and all for His sake whom they counted it joy 
to serve! This writer has evidently perused the works 
of these holy men, written as they are with so much depth 
of feeling, and such eloquent, cheering, and practical 
piety, merely for the purpose of extracting ‘‘ quips and 
quirks.” His perverted imagination, like the alembic 
of some foolish alchymist, converts molten gold into 
tinkling brass) He may continue fantastically to trick 
out the professors of the purest religion that ever blessed 
the earth, for the amusement *‘ of the weary lady on Sun- 
day afternoon,” or for the relief of the thoughtless and 
idle ; but resting on that faith they hold dear, there are 
those who defy his puny hostility, and hold lightly a 
reputation obtained by sueh unworthy means. 
January 27, 1823, X. L. D. 


When I wrote ‘the Notes to the Siege of Lathom 
House,” I was ignorant of the fate of Col. John Moore, 
of Bank Hall, near Liverpool. I find, from a French 
newspaper published in London, Nouvelles Ordinaires de 
Londres, October 19 to October 26, 1656, No. 333, 334, 








that, in September, 1656, he sailed with an Irish regiment, 
under the command of General Bragne, from Carrick- 
fergus to Jamaica. I believe he never returned. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Having had tlie pleasure, of seeing you last 
Friday in Court, and also that of observing how very 
readily and cheerfully you entered intoan amicable arrange- 
ment as soon as you had got your point, it would be ex- 
tremely ungracious in me not to imitate your laudable 
example; and since Domine Junius admits that the Lon- 
don-road monument would be found wanting, if weighed 
in the balances, as the statue of a British monarch in the 
nineteenth century, I have nothing more to say on that 
subject, because I never intended to prove more. 

The charge of illiberality and passion is -rather an Irish 
sort of complaint, -since the reciprocity in that respect is 
all on one side, and itis he alone who has made use of 
hard names and offensive expressions, both in English and 
in Latin. 

The truth of his thinking by proxy on the main point, 
he acknowledges, and we have therefore only to settle his 
challenge with regard to the originality of his letter in 
general. If he means by that, his idea of dressing Venus, 
er of draping Lacéon (smothering in drapery were his 
terms) then I certainly give him credit for the invention, 
as I had never heard of that before, not even in joke. 
Smothering the serpents would have been indeed a very 
good thing, but then we should have had nostatue. This 
is all the novelty I can find in his letter, and if he has 
time and inclination to read only the tenth part of the 
treatises which have been published on the Fine Arts, he 
will find, that all the rest has been said and printed in 
various languages, even before he was born. 

I do not, however, mean to accuse him of plagiarism ; 
I only wish him to act a little more upon his own princi- 
ples, and not to be so very lavish with hard words; he is 
cool like Sir Anthony Absolute, and whilst he speaks even 
now of Hottentots and Cherokees, he gives at the same 
time the severest sentence against poor Canova, as a just 
critique. 

I fully and sincerely join in the good wishes for Mr. 
Gibson, but I hope that he will use the Greeks and Romans 
according to friend L.’s system, and that he will step on 
their shoulders, as Shakspeare did in another line. Mere 
imitation is beneath a British artist of the present day 5 
he ought to show what can be done now, and not what has 
been done two thousand years ago; for the latter is a very 
negative merit amongst a wealthy nation, which has 
already attained perfection in most of the mechanical arts 
The man of true genius follows the bent of his own incli- 
nations, and instead of minding the fetters of the virtuosi, 
he listens now and then to the voice of the people, which 
isa very classical voice, since the ancients knew of no 
vulgus, when there was question of public monuments.--E 
am most respectfully, YOUR READER. 

Liverpool, January 28, 1828. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


; mater omnium bonarum artium, nos primum ad 

dei cultum, deisme ad jus hominum, tum ad modestiam, 

_Amagnitudemque animi erudite. 

‘S1n,—As the proper acceptation of Philosophy is not 
‘well understood by every one, it may not he deemed im- 
proper to give its derivation in this essay, in order to ren- 
der the subject more intelligible and facile. The word 
philosophy is derived from the Greek QsAes, a lover or 
Sriend, and 70P:as of knowledge or wisdom. Moral phi- 
Josophy is a Latin derivation, from the word “ mos,” 
which signifies morals or manners. Moral philosophy is 
leo called ethics, from the Greek word 420;, Latin mos, 
English, manner, behaviour. Natural philosophy is also 
termed physics and physiology, as well as experimental 
philosophy. Physics is likewise of Greek extraction, de- 
aived from Quois, nature; Physiology, Qucis, nature ; 
and Acyes, a discourse. The term experimental philoso- 
gay was introduced not more than half a century ago, 
and means an experimental investigation, which has been 
adopted in every part of Europe since the revival of learn- 
tog. Pythagoras, a learned Greek, appears to have been 
the first who styled himself philosopher. A philosopher, 
then, signifies a lover of wisdom, that is, a lover of truth. 
We find no philosopher in antiquity who has not given ex- 
amples of virtue, and lessons of moral truths to mankind. 
Their romantic and vague ideas of physiology are per- 
fectly excusable, since it is of such minor importance to 
the conduct of a virtuous life, they could easily dispense 
with it. A day is quite sufficient for a wise man to 
know the rights and duties of man : it requires a scries of 
ages to know even a small part of the laws of nature. 

A philosopher, in the proper acceptation of the word, 
‘fig no enthusiast; he does not set himself up as a prophet; 
the does not say that he is inspired of the gods. Thus, 
neither the ancient Zoroaster, nor Hermes, nor the ancient 
Orpheus, nor any of those legislators of whom the oriental 
mations boast, can be denominated philosophers. Those 
“who styled them children of the gods, were the fathers of 
imposture; and if they made use of falsehoods to teach 
éruths, they were unworthy of teaching them. They were 
not philosophers; they were, at the most, but prudent liars. 
@onfucius, who lived nearly six hundred years before the 
Christian era, is truly worthy of the name of philesopher. 
Me was without pomp or imposture. He taught men to 
live happily in a time when all the northern nations were 
im a state of ignorance and barbarism, and when the 
Greeks were only commencing to distinguish themselves 
hy their wisdom. Confucius, being a legislator, never 
wished to deceive mankind. ‘Rule a state (says he) as 
you rule a family; a family is best governed by giving it 
good examples.” ‘* Virtue should be common to the la- 
bourer and to the monarch.” ‘* Do unto another as unto 
yourself.” ‘* Love all mankind; but chuse good men.” 
** Forget injuries, but never forget benefits.” ‘I have 
geen men incapable of learning sciences; I have never seen 
any incapable of being virtuous.” It must he confessed 
@bat there never was a legislator who has announced vir- 
tues more useful to mankind. A host of Greek philoso. 
phere, since Confucius, has taught ethics equally pure. 
@ue cannot read certain passages of Plato, but particularly 

be admirable exordium of the Jaws of Zaleucus, without 
xpesiencing in one’s mind, the love of virtuous and ge- 
merous actions. The Romans had their Cicero; who was 
werth, perisaps, all the philosophers of Greece. After 
him came Titus and Antoninus, and Epictetus in slavery, 
Whose pames and virtues will descend from age to age, 
ud witpse actions we may despair of ever being able to 
smitete, Who is the ajizen amongst us that will suffer 


‘privations like Julian, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius ? 


Of all the delicacies of our voluptuous and effeminate life, 
who would sleep like them upon the hard ground; who 
would enjoin upon himself their frugality; who would 
march as they did, on foot and bare-headed, at the 
head of their armies, sometimes exposed to the heat of the 
sun, often to the hoar frosts of winter; who could com- 
mand, like them, all his passions? ‘There are amongst 
us devotees: but where are the wise? Where is the 
“¢ Justum, et tenacem proposite virum,” &c. of Horace. 
It is remarked by Voltaire, ‘‘ that the greatest blessing 
that can befal mankind is to have their masters philoso- 
phers.” Philosophy encourages the progress of reason; 
and reason banishes theological cabals, superstition, and 
enthusiasm from states. A King, actuated by a philoso- 
phical spirit, is the father of his people. Just, humane, 
and beneficent, he governs them less by the laws which he 
enjoins upon them than by the examples which he gives, 
and luminous precepts which he diffuses in his writings. 
Such were Stanislaus the Bencvolent, and Frederick the 
Great. The death of Stanislaus was felt by all who had 
experienced his munificence. He was modest in pros- 
perity, firm in adversity, generous without ostentation, 
liberal yet economical, severe to himself, indulgent to 
others, courageous yet prudent, a good father, a tender 
husband, an excellent friend, an instructed monarch, and 
a philosopher upon the throne. Virtue is a principle 
which ought to reside in every human heart; but is it not 
more to be reverenced when it is practised and published 
by the masters of the world? When we reflect upon 
what the historic page informs us of the heathen philoso- 
phers, we can hardly conceive how man, at that age of the 
world, had little more at heart than the gratification of 
his appetite, his inclinations, his passions, and his desires ; 
nevertheless, these sages made happiness consist in the 
contempt of all that could procure it. The ancient philo- 
sophers, except the Stoics, agreed almost all to judge badly 
of humanity. The philosophers of the present day make 
ample apologies for it. In ancient times, a man who ar- 
rogated to himself the title of philosophy was looked upon 
with contemptuous amazement. (Cogius, a late rhetori- 
cian in France, mode an outrageous blunder, when he 
proposed, as a prize of the University, this subject, so 
singularly announced: *‘ Non magis Deo quam regibus 
infensa est ista que vocatur hodie philosophia.” That 
which we call now-a-days, philosophy, is not more an 
enemy to God than to Kings. He meant to say, less an 
enemy. He has taken magis for minis. Mentiris impu- 
dentissime Cogius ; Vacademic des sciences is neither an 
enemy to Kings nor toGod.) It is not the-case at present. 
The name of philosopher is highly honourable, and ac- 
companied with the greatest deference and respect. Phi- 
losophers in all ages and countries have been persecuted 
by fanatics. It has often been the case of poets, mathe- 
maticians, priests, and monks, and all that depend upon 
the opinions of man. The reason of it is obvious: dogs 
that you offer an aliment for which they have no taste bite 
you. Unlettered people often ask the well informed, what 
purpose has philosophy served. They are answered, it 
has destroyed in England the religious rage which was 
the cause of King Charles the First suffering upon a scaf- 
fold ; it has turned theological controversies into ridicule ; 
it has subverted the abominable funeral piles of the Inqui- 
sition in Spain; it has compelled the priests of Rome to 
suppress the bull in cana Domini; it has softened the 
manners of the people ; it has instructed monarcns. To 
be wise is to avoid the society of fools and miscreants. A 
philosopher, then, ought only to live with philosophers. 
It is justly said, that a wise man ought never to promul- 
gate his opinions in presence of the profane; that he ought 
to be a fool with fools, silly with the silly; but it has 
never been said, that one ought to be a rogue with rogues. 
But, if it is required that.a wise man should be always of the 
advice of those who deceive men, is it not evidently to desire 
that this wise man should not be an honest man? Should 





we reguire a physician to be always of the same opinion 


with quacks? All the shaggy dogs of the theological mire, 
barking against one another, have all barked against Hume, 
Voltaire, and the persecuted Bayle. What scurrilities have 
been written even against the illustrious Newton, who sub. 
jected infinity to Jatos calculation, and against the wise 
Locke, who has expressed himself so profoundly on human 
understanding, and the immensity of power of the Supreme 
Being. The great philosopher, Lord Bolingbroke, declared, 
that an opinion contrary to that of Locke is blasphemy. 
The foliowing is a summary of the ancient philosophy, 
translated from Voltaire: ‘* I have spent about forty years 
of my pilgrimage (says he) in two or three corners of 
this world, to find this philosopher’s stone, which is called 
truth. I have perused all the adepts of antiquity; Epi- 
curus and Augustus, Plato and Mallebranche, and I am 
still in the same indigence. Perhaps in all the crucibles 
of philosophers there may be found two or three ounces 
of gold; but all the rest is insipid mud, out of which 
nothing can be produced. It appears that the Greeks, 
our masters, wrote more to show their genius than they 
made use of it to instruct themselves and others. I don’t 
know a single author in antiquity who has made a clear, 
consistent, and methodical system, proceeding from con- 
sequence to consequence, when I purposed to investigate 
and combine the systems of Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, 
and those philosophers of the east. The following is 
nearly what I have been able to draw from them:— 
“Chance is (say they) a word without meaning; nothing 
can exist without a cause. The world is arranged ac. 
cording to mathematical laws: then it is arranged by 
an intelligence. It is not an intelligence, such as I'am, 
who has presided over the formation of the world, for I 
am not able to form a worm: then this world is the work 
of an intelligence infinitely superior. Does this Being, 
who possesses this intelligence and power in so high a 
degree, necessarily exist? He must: for he must either 
have received being from another, or that he exists by his 
own nature. If he has received being from another, 
what is exceedingly difficult to conceive, I must then have 
recourse to this other Being, and this other will the first 
Mover. In whatsoever part I turn, I must admit of a 
first, powerful, and intelligent Mover, who is such neces- 
sarily by his own nature. Has this first Mover produced 
things from nothing? That is incomprehensible. To 
create from nothing is to change nothing into something. 
I ought not to admit of such a production unless I find 
incontrovertible reasons which oblige me to admit of what 
my mind can never understand. All that exists appears 
to exist necessarily, because it exists: for if there is a 
reason for the existence of things to-day, there was the 
same reason yesterday, and it has been the same in all 
times; and this cause ought always to have its effects, 
without which it would have been, during eternity, a 
useless cause. But how have things always existed, being 
visibly under the hand of the first Mover? This power 
then must always have acted, in the same manner, as there 
has been no sun without light, in the same manner, as 
there has been no motion without a being, which passes 
from one point of space into another point. There is then 
an intelligent and powerful Being who has always acted; 
and if this Being has not acted, to what purpose has his 
existence served him? All things are then eternal ema- 
natons from this first mover. But how to conceive that 
stone and mud are emanations from the powerful, intel- 
ligent, and eternal Being. Of two things it must be one, 
—that the matter of this mud and stone either exist ne- 
cessarily, or that they neeessarily exist by this first Mover: 
there is no medium. Thus, then, there are but two sides 
totake,—to admit that matter is either eternal by itself, 
or that matter io eternally emanating from the powerful,, 
intelligent, and eternal Being. But whether existing by 
its own nature, or emanating from the Supreme Being, it 
exists from all eternity, because it exists, and that there 
is no reason for which it should not have existed before. 
If matter is eternally necessary, it is then impossible, it 





is then a contradiction in terms that it docs not exist; 
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but who is so bold as to say that it is impossible, that it | present day more formidable than we imagine, who, being 
implies a contradiction, that this flint-stone and this fly | under the protection of the muses, disgracefully insult 


have no existence? We are, however, obliged to shallow 
this difficulty, which astonishcs the imagination more than 
it contradicts the principles of reasoning. In fine, when 
you have conceived that every thing has emanated from 
the intelligent and Supreme Being, that nothing has 
emanated from him without reason, that this Being, always 
existing, ought always to have acted ; that, consequently, 
all things should have eternally emanated from the bosom 
of his existence; you ought to be no more discouraged to 
believe that the matter, of which this flint-stone and fly are 
made, is an eternal production, than you are discouraged 
to conceive the-light as an emanation from the Omnipotent 
Being.’ Since I am a reflected and extended being, my ex- 
tension and thought are then necessary productions of this 
Being. It is evident that I can neither give myself ex- 
tension nor thought. I have then received both from this 
necessary Being. Could he have given me what he has 
not? I have intelligence, and I am in space; then he is 
intelligent, and he is in space. To say that this eternal 
Being, this Omnipotent God, has at all times necessarily 
filled the universe with his productions, is not to take from 
him his liberty ; for, on the contrary, liberty is only the 
power of acting. God has always acted with power : then 
God has always made use of the plenitude of his liberty. 
Liberty (which we name) of independence is a word with- 
out meaning, an absurdity; for this would be determi- 
nating without reason; it would be an effect without a 
eause: then God cannot have this supposed liberty, which 
is a contradiction in terms. He has then always acted 
by this same necessity which was the soutce of his existence. 
It is then impossible that the world can be without God, 
or that God can be without the world. This world is 
filled with beings that are succeeded by others: then God 
has always produced beings that have been succeeded by 
others. These preliminary propositions are the basis of 
the ancient oriental philosophy, and that of the Greeks, 
excepting the corpus cularian philosophy of Democritus 
and Epicurus, which has always been in conflict with 
these cpinions. But it may be remarked, that the Epi- 
cureans were founded upon physics quite erroneous, and 
that the metaphysical system of all the other philosophers 
subsists with all the natural systems. All nature, except the 
vacuum, contradicts Epicurus, and no phenomenon contra- 
dicts the philosophy which I have now explained. But is not 
a philosophy, which agrees with all that passes in nature, 
and which contents the most contemplative minds, su- 
perior to every other system not revealed? After the 
assertions of the ancient philosophers, which I have en- 
deavoured to reconcile as much as I possibly could, what 
remains for us? a chaos of doubts and chimeras. I 
do not believe that there has ever been a philosopher a 
maker of a system, who has not confessed at the end of his 
life, that he had lest his time. It must be confessed, that 
inventors of the mechanical arts, have been more useful to 
mankind than the inventors of syllogisms: he who has in- 
vented the shuttle excels him much who has invented the 
innate ideas.”"—Thus far Voltaire and the ancient philoso- 
phers. I am afraid to speak of the philosophers of this 
age, when I consider that the ancient times in which there 
were more philosophers are precisely those in which there 
were less philosophy. Our philosophers of this century, 
by their conduct and actions, violate the rules of philoso- 
phy, of which they endeavour to give so high an: idea, 
Philosophy censures an attachment to riches, and they 
desire to become rich per omnes et causas; ambition, and 
they look upon it as a very honourable sentiment ; envy, 
and they can ‘suffer nobody to be above them; vanity, 
and they believe themselves only worthy of esteem and 
vespect. It enjoins mildness and humanity, and they do no- 
thing to induce men either to respect them or their princi- 
ples. The philosophersof our day pretend tofollowand teach 
teason; but when they apply themselves bona jide to destroy 
the prejudices which it condemns, they eradicate the virtues 
whieh it prescribes. Moreover, there are geniuses of the 





them; who, in order to exterminate doubts, augment 
their perplexity; to overthrow prejudices, extirpate vir- 
tues; to instruct hnmanity, abase and degrade it. These 
philosophers are more infatuated and greater enemies to 
themselves than they are aware of: they renounce the 
hope of a happy futurity ; and, in order to pass tranquilly 
a few days in this world without fear, they expose them- 
selves voluntarily to the greatest calamities ; whilst the true 
Christian, more enlightened, more prudent, more truly 
a philosopher, lives in a salutary fear, in order to have 
nothing to fear after death. It belongs to good sense 
to decide which of the two takes the wiser side, and ex- 
poses himself to the least danger. Have any philosophers 
been able to unfold to us the phenomena which pass over 
our heads and under owr eyes? Let them tell us what is 
the true nature of fire; tet them learn us the true cause 
of its light and heat. Let them reflect upon themselves ; 
they ought to know themselves, without doubt. They 
feel at every instant, the motion, action, and performance 
of the different members which eompose it; then let them 
explain to us the formation, the accretion, the springs, the 
mechanism of the human body ; if they cannot, then they 
are obliged to call them in question by their own principles. 
What! to understand the secrets of God, his manner of 
existing, his attributes; God would cease to be infinite, 
if he were not to man incomprehensible; and because 
they cannot comprehend these sublime truths, they 
think they have a right to reject them, and flatter them- 
selves that they have displayed a great superiority of 
genius. No philosophers have yet explained the mys- 
teries of nature, yet they all believe them. There are 
other mysteries which we believe, without bzing able to 
understand them; why should we not believe those of 
religion, by the same reasoning that we are incapable of 
comprehending them? If there was reason (says Voltaire) 
to say audax Japiti genus, it is in the inquiry which phi- 
losophers have dared to make concerning these first ele- 
ments or Monades, which seem to be placed infinitely be- 
yond the sphere of our knowledge. Their doctrines have 
been founded upon and explained by lemmas, theorems, 
and corollaries. And what has been proved by all this ? 
That which Cicero said, that there is nothing so strange, 
which has not been maintained by the philosophers. O 
metaphysics! we are as far advanced, as we were in the 
time of the first Druids ! COSMOPOLITAN. 


Chit Chat. 


Literary Bargains.—Sir John Hill once contracted to 
translate Swammerdam’s work on Insects, for fifty guineas. 
After the agreement was made with the bookseller, he 
recollected that he did not understand a single word of 
the Dutch language: nor did there exist a French 
translation. The work, however, was not the less done for 
this small obstacle. Sir John bargained with another 
translator for twenty-five guineas. The second translator 
was precisely in the same situation as the first; as igno- 
rant, though not so well paid asthe knight. He re-bar- 
gained with a third, who perfectly understood the original, 
for twelve guineas, 











Sweet or perfumed Fare were first brought into Eng- 


land by the Earl of Oxford, who came from Italy in the 
14th or 15th year of Elizabeth, during whose reign, and 
long afterwards, they were very fashionable. They are 
frequently mentioned in Shakspeare: Autolycus, in the 
Winter’s Tale, has among his wares, 

«* Gloves as sweet as damask roses.” 





To the Editor of the Cheltenham Chronicle. 

I shall be obliged if you, or any of your correspondents, 
would favour me, through the medium of oom paper, 
with an opinion of the sense, and grammatical construc- 
tion of the following quotation from Dyer’s ‘* Gronjar 

ill.” PuILIPP. 

* Silent nymph, with curious eye! 
Who, the purple evening, lie— 
@n the mountain’s lonely van. 





A remarkable instance of Longevity.—At Feodosia, ig 
the Crimea, lives a porter named Soast Oglu, born at 
Erzerum, in Armenia, in 1702, who is still so'strong, that 
he can go up stairs like a young man, and last year was 
able to carry a sack of flour up a hill. His appetite and 
memory are good, and his grey beard begins to turn black 
at the roots, a phenomenon which, it is said, has been 
noticed before in other persons of an advanced He 
has likewise cut three new teeth since he was a -hundred 
years old. He has, however, lost his hearing, pone 
from being obliged, through poverty, to sleep in the streeta 
thinly clothed during the very severe weather, Mr. 
Busche, the Counsellor of State, has taken a portrait of 
this old man, and Count Langeron, the Military Governor, 
and = lady, have had him: presented to them, and given 
him relief. oy 


Whist.—The following is said to be a remarkable hand 
of cards dealt to the Duke of Cumberland, as he was play- 
ing at whist, at the rooms at Bath, by which he lost a wa- 
ger of £20,000, not winning onetrick. The Duke’s hand 
consisted of king, knave, nine, and seven of trumps (clubs;) 
ace and king of diamonds; ace, king, queen, and knave of 
hearts; and ace, king, and queen of spades. The Duke 
leads a small trump. Right hand of the Duke five small 
trumps, all the other cards hearts and spades. Left hand 
of the Duke, ace, queen, ten, and eight of trumps; queen, 
knave, ten, nine, sight, seven, six, five, and four of dia- 
monds. This hand, after winning the first trick, leads a 
ee The Duke’s partner’s hand all insignificant 
cards. 








In a company of topers, whose fancies are always in 
ventive of ** a reason fair to fill their glass again,” around 
of belles was fay one Dr. Barret, upon being called up- 
on for the fair object of his admiration, gave, with much 
gravity, the college bell.” 





Dryden’s translation of Virgil being commended by a 
Right Reverend Bishop, a witty Earl said, ‘‘ The original 
is indeed excellent, but every thing suffers by translation 
except a Bishop.” 





Horse-racing by Machinery.—Mr. J. Allan, of Peni- 
cuick, near Edinburgh, has constructed a curious machine, 
which impels two horses round a circle. The horses and 
riders have the exact attitude, and apparently all the ani- 
mated emulation of a well-contested horse-race: and have 
this necessary characteristic, that even the maker of the 
machine cannot say which horse will gain. With a little 
trouble it might occasionally be converted into a fox-hunt, 
by affixing the usual appendages of huntsmen and hounds, 


Edward the Confessor seems to have been the first. in 
England who made use of a seal, hanging to charters or 
grants, some of which are preserved to this day. Among 
those charters prior to his time which are still remaining, 
it has been observed that there is not any seal found, nor is 
there any appearance of their ever having had any. 








Lord Bacon has compared those who move in the 
higher spheres to those heavenly bodies in the firmament 
which have much admiration, but little rest. 


Difficulty of Translation.—An unfortunate mistake oe- 
curred some time ago in translating the Scriptures into one 
of the Eastern languages. 70 judge was understood in 
the sense of doing or rendering justice, and the sentence 
judge,not lest ye be judged, was translated do not justice 
lest justice be done to you. 








Laughing.—1I never saw a Frenchman laugh They 
smile, they grin, they shrug up their shoulders, they 
dance, they cry ‘* Ha!” and * Ciel !” but they never give 
themselves up to boisterous unlimited laughter. ey 
have always a rein upon their lungs, and their muscles are 
drilled to order. Their mirth does not savour of flesh and 
blood. { donot mean to contend for that ae ey laugh 
which grows less and less, in soem as it is high fed (so 

in given to children stops their growth) but for a good 
a humorous English laugh, such as belongs to a farce 
ora fair. The Germans laugh sometimes, the Flemin, 
often, the Irish always; the Spaniard’s face is fused, the 
Scotchman’s thawed intoa laugh ; but a Frenchman never 
laughs. They smile, indeed; but what then? Their 
smile is like their soupe maigre, thin; their merriment 
squeezed and strained: there is in it pore sea» the acid 
of their salads, something of the pungency of their sauces, 
but nothing substantial: it is neither solid nor ethereal, 
but a thing between wind and water; not of earth nor 
heaven, good nor bad, but villanously indifferent, and not 
to be admitted as mirth. London Magazine. 
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LINES, 
— 

They may tell of green fields, and of flowers wild springizg; 
Of the vale where the nightingale softly is singing; 
And with beauty, Elysian, high swell every line, 

And pourtray, sweetly smiling, a landscape divine: 
They may tell of the dance, and the gay festive ball, 
‘Of the gilded saloon, of the proud banner‘d hall; 

Of the tilt and the tournament’s regal array, 

And of deeds of high prowess the gallant display: 
They may tell of all these; but no joy they impart 

To the child of misfortune, the broken in heart. 

Ah, no! more congenial to feeling, I ween, 

Is less gorgeous array, and more desolate scene. 

Better suited some cavern with ivy o’ergrown, 

Where the victim of sadness may weep all alone; 
While the wide waste of waters dash rude at his feet, 
And the bittern loud sereams o’er his lonely retreat. 
More congenial when far o’er the desolate heath 

Float the wailings of woe, and the deep knell of death ; 
When across the rough sea the wild tempest loud raves, 
An4 the spirit of darkness broods over the waves ! 
More congenial when thunders peal over his head, 

And the sulpherous flash shows the face of the dead; 
When the blue lightning’s blaze shapes of horror unfold, 
And ruin and death scare a trembling world ! 

Yes! these are the scenes to misfortune more dear 

Than seasons of gladness ungraced by a tear; 
And never so barbed and so rankling the wound, 

As when sorrow in halls of the mirthful is found ; 

Or when the wild throbs of the desolate heart 
Betray deeper anguish, and own keener smart; 
And meeter than rose for the suffering head, 

Is the cypress that waves o'er the tombs of the dead ! 


Liverpool. 
g , t 3 ‘ 
CHARITY. 
—>— 
When thou dost on thy fellow-men look with a wandering cye, 
And marvel’st they should fall solow, when they do aim so 
high, 
That boasting heaven's own light their guide, they should so 
widely stray, 
With Truth’s dear name upon their lips, their lips should yet 
betray, 
And ealdness, chahgefulness, and guile, should ever seem to 
dwell 
Mixed \s'th smiall difference of love, in palace, cot, or cell; 
Think not too sternly of thy race; look thou at every tree, 
Moar, fresh, or young, whereer it stand, in forest, down, or 
lea, 
Thou shalt not find amongst them all, tho’ thou search well 
and long, 
One single stem exactly strait, however fair and strong. 
Peréhcance there may afew be found, yet those how wonderous 
féw, 
That seen upon ane anly side, shall scem most nicely true ; 
But look them round, and they are bent full many different 
ways, 
As wind and aun have fall’n on them in their more tender days. 
All'with their warps and blentishes, thou shalt most surely find 
Curled in their taps, with shrivelling leaves, or rugged in their 


rind; 
“Yet all sprung from one mother earth, all clambering to’ards 
the skiea, 
4nd drawing with a sooial power eagh other as they rise ; 
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| Bearing around the mighty world, in every clime and soil, 
Beauty and solitude and shade, and dropping fruits and oil. 
And thus even in the vastest wood is found no perfect bole, 
But each, tho’ faulty in some part, is beauteous in the whole: 


‘| And thus as oft the gnarled thorn breaks out with fragrant 


bloom, 

And yews that poison life’s gay paths wave grateful o’er a 
tomb, 

And thus as barren branches sweep aloft in beauty’s pride, 

And melting fruits and honeyed flowers or tendrils faint are 
tied; 

And thus as even mouldering trunks to winter fuel yield, 

Or where no fruit or blossom glows is medicine concealed: 

Rarely all these shall meet in one, or one be wanting all; 

Or scene be found where best or worst together only fall; 

But with aswecet variety, clothe plain, and rock, and glen, 

Oh! let thy heart still whisper thee, “’tis even thus with men.” 

WILFRED WENDER. 


——> > >< 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Though the works of Tim Bobbin are written 
with infinite humour, yet I think you will agree with me 
in saying that there is a certain grossness in them which 
renders their perusal inadmissible in a respectable family ; 
and this I conceive to be the reason why you have never 
given extracts from them in the Kaleidoscope, though re- 
peatedly solicited so todo by more than one of your cor- 
respondents.—To obviate this is the object of the following 
lines. To Timmy’s wit and humour I make no preten- 
sions; sufficient for me to have followed in his track only. 
Whether this Lancastrian ditty will meet with your appro- 
val is rather doubtful ; possibly you may think the muse 
of Alcander might have been better employed: be this as 
it will, Yed and Hales are apparelled in their best, and 
beg leave to pay their respects to your Mightiness, un- 
adorned and unattended. I have added a glossary (in case 
you should decide upon publishing them) for the better’ 
elucidation of some of the most elegant phrases that oce 
cur throughout the poem. By your Lancashire readers in 
general it will be well understood: for the rest, I beg leave 
to refer them to the accompanying explanation. And 
now, Mr. Editor, jbon jour (I shall get learned in time) 
and believe me, your well-wisher, 

Salford, Dec. 27, 1822. JA. 


Toose lines, good fok, I win uphowd, 
A reet true tale win soon unfowd. 
Fro Owdum o'er to Stopport went, 
Yed Tummus on a summer's neet, 
To see his Hales the lad wur bent, 
And greet her—aye, wi’ kisses sweet. 


Fro Rachdaw coom the sprightly lass, 
A bonny gamsom maid was hoo, 

As ever made the shuttle pass 
Through web of coti’n, lin, or woo. 


The eveningchimes wur just agate 
As Yeddy laft behint the town; 

The sun had fi through ocean’s gate, 
And darkness spread o’er hill and down. 


Though dree the way, and boggarts dire, 
Beset each unkcrt winding lone, 

Yet Yed (brunt through by Cupid's fire) 
Thowt nowt of owt but Hales alone. 


And thus, to cheer the lonely hour, 
Apostrophis’d the Owdum swain— 

** Beeleemy, Hales teawst have the power 
Alone o’er Yedwarda’s heart to reign. 


“Though wealth I’ve none, at least not mitch, 
Yet I'm content though smail the store; 
Ise never sigh, nor seech for rich, 
Nor ash'n foriuné’s friends for more. 


«‘ What can I want, if thee I iowd, 
And get my soop at bagging tine; 
lenvy not the great their gowd, 





Their gradely clooas and jewels ine.” 





Thus pass’d the time, till morning’s beam 
Had ting’d the east w? saffurn hue, 

When (nodding still o’er Mersey’s stream) 
Fam’ Stopport rose to Yeddy’s view. 


Here moot the muse o’ Stopport paint 

* The beauties of thy airy site; 

Thy streets where oft the traveller faint 
Beholds with grief the breathing height. 


Suffice it now, our hero Yed, 

Tho sweltit, reach’d the topmost brew, 
Where Hales (a flower on sunny bed) 

A blooming rosy maiden grew. 


He hears the shuttle’s well known strain, 
For what so quick as lover’s ear? 

And views the spot which new contain’d 
AlL, all his bosom held most dear. 


But, whisht-; for as he nearer drew 

In concert with the rattling loom, 
His Hales’s voice melodious grew ; 

And thus the.song (I’ve lost the tune:) 


“O Rachdaw! thowrt a bonny, 
A gradeiy town to me; 

I’se ne'er yet met wi’ onney 
Cud be compar’n to thee. 


‘“ Phough Manehester may brag about 
Its streets and heawses fine, 

Yet ure they dree and uur than nowt, 
When plae’d asid’n thine. 


“There's Wurrii’n and Bowtun toe 
But, oh! they both are fow; 

And Liverpoo though grond to view, 
Is but a foo to yow. 


“O Rachdaw! thou’rt-a bonny, 
A gradely town to me; 

Yse ne’er yet met wi onney 
Cud be compar’n to thee.” 


Here ceased the damse’s artless strain, 
While Yed, fixt to the spot, 

Stood all amaze, for why? the mame 
Of Ned and Owdum seem’d forgot. 


“* Hoo's fawse, hoo’s fawse,” our hero cried; 
“* Hoo towd me oft hoo’d be my bride, 

But, awtert now, oo thinks no more 

Of Yed, who was her all before.” 


But, plucking up a better spirit 
(Laneastrian lads wur ever brave) 

Thow’t Yed for singing I’ve no merit, 
Yet Hales I’se gee thee stave for stave. 


“My; faither, my moother, are both of them decod 


A poor lonely felly am I; 
A sweetheart I had, but hoo’s fawse to her Yed, 
Love's sithurs han sever'’d the tie. 


“ With leet cullert bed-geawn and appérn o’ bloo, 
Hoo moot’n ha’ pass’d for a queen; 


The maid they cawn Venus* wur nowt in my view, 


Nor indeed all the maids I han seen. 


“1 wonst thowt her parjit and gan her my heart; 
But the wint is not leeter than hoo, 

“OQ woman! the dow/er of fawsehood thou art, 
And man is—is welly a foo. 


“ But sin thy love’s cowd it wur foliy to threop, 
And fall’n o’ thiss’n again ; 

I’se seech for no other (the best ar na checop) 
But single,—aye, awlws, remain.” 


Ere Veddy’s song had reached its close, 
A shriller note than heard before, 
A skriking strain within arose, 
And thus a voice roort at the door: 
“Do howd te tung, thous woke the chilt, 
What dost a want, thou varment thou; 
Thou shud be scuich’d and punst a.mile, 
For macking of a neese 80 fow. 


« But art a clemt, then weelecome, friend; 
The woat cake’s baking in the o’on, 

The podditch, too, win quick be teem'd, 
And Timmy will return fu’ soon.” 


He op’d the door. Hales star’d and said 
(You'd guess'd hoo had a boggart.seen) 
“Oh! art thou wicks ?—thou mun be Yed, 
And yet I thow? thou decod had been. 





*Suppose he means the Hottentot Venus, 
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“They towd me oft that Yed wur kilt 
Wi mony moor at Waiteriloo, 

And I (nay scowd me if thou wilt) 
Believ’d, alas! the news wur true. 


And then,—but Joothee, round the room 
Yon childer, there, the rest will tell: 
Thy Hales another’s now becoom, 
And mun to ¥eddy bid farewell,” 


+ 


Though Yeddy’s form wur rough.and rude, 
His heart was madein pity’s frame; 

He wiped two tears that sentries stood, 
And thus-eddressed kis former fiame: 


«0 Hales! O Hales! 1 /oyse the best~— 
Bat this mwn be our parting spot, 

Mayst thou and thine be awius blest, 
And happy, though thy Yed is not.” 


He kiss’d the childer o'er and o’er, 

And saw/fly bid his Hales adieu ! 
Ten whoamward turn’d his feet once more, 

_And made his shuttle fly anew. 


GLOSSARY. 


Toose, those—fok, folk—win, will—uphow4, uphold—reet, 
right—wur, was—towd, toild—fro, from—Owdum, Old- 
ham—Stopport, Stoei.port—-Yed Tummus, Ned Tbomas 
—neet, night—Hules, Alice—wi’, with—Rachdaw, Rochdale 
—hoo, she—cott’n, cotton—lin, linen—woo, wool—agaie, 
agoing—laft, left—behint, behind—ait, to move—dree, te- 
.Aous—boggarts, spirits—-unkert, strange—-lone, a lane— 
brunt, burnt—thovrt, thought—nowt, nought—owt, aught— 
peleemy, believe me—teawst, thou shali—mitch, much— 
seech, seek—rich, riches—ash’n, asken—howd, hold—soop, 
sup—bagging time, tea time—gowd, gold—gradeiy, goodly— 
ciooas, cothes—safrurn, satfron—moot, might—sweitit, heat- 
ei—brew, a hill—whisht, hush—enney, any—heawses, houses 
—Warrit’n, Warrington—Bowtiun, Bolton—tow, ill-looking, 
ugly—foo, a fool—iioo’s, she’s—fawse, faise—hoo'’d, she’d— 
autert, altered—gee. give—feetier, father—meother, mother 
deeod, dead—tfeliy, felow—sithurs, scissars—tet, light—cul- 
lert, coloured—appern, apron—-movten, might’n—cawn, call 
—wonst, once—puriit, perfect—wint, wind—leeter, lighter— 
dowter, daughter—fawsehood, falsehood—welly, well nigh— 
sin, since—cowd, cold—-threop, to argue—talk’n 9 thiss’n, talk 
after this manner—checeop, cheap—awlus, always—skriking, 
shrieking—roort, roared—howd te.tung, hold thy tongue— 
chilt, child—varrmert, vermin—seueht, whipt—punst, kick’d 
—tlemt, famished—woat cake, cat cake—-o’on, oven—pod- 
ditch, porridge—tceim’d, to pour out—wick, alive—kilt, killed 
—seowd, scold—locthee, look thou—childer, children—be. 
¢oom, become—loyse, luse—savrfly, softly. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mrarqyts. 


of pearls; under these festoons, terminating at the hem, 
is a flounce of broad blond, of a rich and striking pattern. 
The corsage is made plain, but is trimmed round the bo- 
som with a broad falling tucker of blond, which, from each 
shoulder, falls as a mancheron ornament over the sleeve, 
and has a very beautiful effect. The hair is arranged in 
the antique French style, and is elegantly braided and in- 
termingled with rows of large pearls. The dress is con- 
fined round the waist bya white ribbon sash richly striped. 
The ear-rings and necklace are of amber 3 from the latter 
depends a Maltese cross. The shoes ere of white satin. 

WALKING DreEss.—Pelisse dresses are still fashion- 
able, of a bright colour of Gros de Naples, elegantly 
braided down the side, partially fastened to a false petticoat 
or apron in front: 2 pelerine of the same material as the 
pelisse falls carelessly, as if from the shoulder, and has a 
very novel effect. Walking bonnets are of biack velvet or 
beaver, lined with pink or satin, and worn either with or 
without feathers; the plumage long, and waves over the 
shoulder. A new mantle of royal purple, lined with 
ruby-coloured satin or amber, is much worn, with a silk 
cordon ornament round the edge. The late intense frosts 
have introduced fur linings and borders, but they have 
been very partial. 








GWorresponlence. 
THE FINE ARTS. 


—<>—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—As several of your correspondents are disputing 
(and some not in the best temper) on the subject of national 
monuments, I feel desirous of finishing up the subject. 
Some would-be connoisseurs, who have seized on a few 
popular names of distinguished artists, and have got by 
heart a few technical phrases, with these scanty materials 
take upon themselves a dictatorial authority to descant on 
works of art, and imagine that their opinions ought to 
have great weight in the scale of the opinion of the public, 
either forgetting, or not knowing, that it requires the in- 
tercourse of a long life among the fine arts, before even a 
man of real taste can become.a competent judge of the 
merits of the different compositions that may be brought 
before him. But I believe the error into which most of 
your correspondents have fallen, is, their not having con- 








SITUATION LXXVII. 


(Number 54 of Sturges.) 


White to move and win. 

















THE PLAY. 
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Sashions for February. 


Batt Dress.—This attractive and elegant dress is of 
tulle over white satin; the tuwi/e ornamented with broad 
‘eke laid on, of amber-céloured satin, till they reach a 
double festoon ornament, in two rows of puckered tulle en 
rouleaux, the points of which are hcaded by large roscttes 





idered the difference between a monument ef a King, 
anda monument to a.King. In the present instance, the 
one before us partakes of both these distinctions; it is a 
monument of the King in whatever it may possess of 
similarity to him in likeness or character, and it may be to 
the King in its dissimilar parts, jtist as an obelisk, or pillar, 
may be erected to the memory of any illustrious man; 
which reminds me of the story of a painter, who was skilful 
in painting blue bells, so that if any person wanted a sign 
painted he always painted a blue bell, and by an appro- 
priate inscription announced to the public whether it was 
the Red Lion, the White Horse, or whatever else was the 
denomination of the inn. Just so all our public monu- 
ments may by the help of the aforesaid appropriate in- 
scription, exhibit to the public the intention or object of 
those dissimilar parts which was not within the compass of 
the artist’s genius to make suitable to the character, or 
person, to whom the monument was erected. 
I hope these hints will reconcile all differences; which 
will be gratifying to Yours respectfully, 
Liverpool, January 31, 1823. L. 








LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—According to the invitation in your last Kalvido- 
scope, I beg to submit, for insertion, the opinion of the 
Manchester Social Controversial! Club on the subject, 
*- Which is the stronger passion, love or jealousy ?” 

Love we consider a combination of the best feclings of 
the human being, which are gradually engaged by the 
apparent amiability of their object; for let the object be 





ever so depraved, the lover is'indtced to'love ftom some- 





thing that is congenial to his ideas of amiability: as it is 
absurd to imagine a person loving what he dislikes. 

As jealousy cannot exist prior to love, love must be consi- 
dered its propagator. Jealousy, therefore, is love degene- 
rated by the intervention of something contrary to our 
wishes and expectations: from which we infer that the 
passion love (already strong) is converted into jealousy, 
and becomes stronger from the additional stimulant it 
deceives, which is pretty evident from frequent .occur- 
reuces, 

The very fact of jealousy superseding love seems cor- 
vincing of its superior strength. It is difficult to solve 
which passion will occupy the mind the longest; we think 
that must be regulated by the disposition. Many persons 
have undoubtedly fallen a prey to both ; but whether the 
person destroyed by the passion of love would have sur- 
vived under the influence of jealousy, and vice versa, we 
do not pretend to. say. Many suffer by one who would be 
but little injured by the other. Yours, &c. 

’ SEC. 
Manchester, January 80, 1823. 


Witerary Wotices. 


SPECIMENS OF THE AMERICAN POETS; 
WITH CRITICAL NOTICES AND A PREFACE. 








[From a cotemporury Journal] 

The ingenious and philanthropic editor, to whom we are 
indebted for this transntlantic collection, bears a name, 
which has long been associated with the respect and af- 
fection.of his country—Roscoe. That the son should be 
treading so fast in the steps of his accomplished father, ig 
no trifling glevy to that talented fasnily, beyond the ¢on- 
summation of such a wish, there is nothing left ns to 
desire. 

The title of this work obviously suggests to our recol- 
Jection the Russian Anthology, lately published by Mr. 
Bowring. In removing these flowers of promise from 
their hyperborean beds, and sv successfully effecting their 
transplantation into our warmer nurseries, he has conferred 
a reciprocal benefit upon the literature of both countries; 
and there remains to our elegant Anthologist, besides the 
glory derived from his individual exertions, the particular 
triumph of having-ded the-way'in a noble scheme for uni- 
versalising the improvement of nations. 

Foremost to copy an example, at once so interesting to 
philanthrophy and letters, stands the unassuming but me- 
ritorious Editor of the volume which is now before us, 
The preface, which is conceived in the tone of true phi- 
losophy, and written.in the spirit of candour and concilia- 
tion, does equal honour to his heart and his understanding, 
After a rapid.survey of American poetry in its rise, ahd as 
it exists, he adverts, with the enlarged views of a cosmo- 
politan, to the unworthy and miserable jealousies which 
have so long held us in a state of unnatural variance—e 
position, by which we must ever be mutually the ‘losers, 
and which the enlightened in both countries are called 
upon by the highest considerations reciprocally to abandon. 
We shall be pardoned for presenting here, in his own-ear- 
nest and fraternal language, ideas that cannot be too 
widely disseminated. That their syrcad may rapidly be- 
come universal, none can desire with greater cordiality 
than ourselves. 5 

** But though it may perhaps be admitted, that America 
will long continue withou: distinguishing herself as @ 
country eminently poetical, yetit by no means follows that 
she is unlikely to make a progress in such pursuits. ‘She 
possesses, and she will doubtless continue to possess men of 
genius, whose productions will be alike honourable to 
themselves and to.their country. Ifthe writings of. her 
poets do not bear-the stamp of first-rate power and origi- 
nality, yet there are many of them not only highly pleas. 
ing, from the ability which they display, but most curious, 
from their peculiar tone of feeling and variety of loca} 
description. To an Englishman mose especially they can- 
not foil tc be interesting, as marking the literary progress 
of a nation, "hich in spite of all jarring interest and un 
happy jealovsies‘is still bound to us by the rear'ties of 2 
common ancestry, common language, and in general of 
common feéings. We ought to regard the advance of 
the Anteficans in all honourable pursuits as an eldest son 
would watch the forttities of a younger brother whote ‘in- 
terests will always be dear to him, in spite of any 
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which may have separated them from one another. To 
eherish and promote the existence of feelings like these, is 
péculiarly the duty of the writers of both nations. Surely 
1othing is so strangely foreign to the true character of 
literature, which is one of the arts and ornaments of 
peace, as to foster the spirit of animosity and national an- 
tipathy, which rival nations are so apt to feel; and yet we 
have seen amongst the authors of both countries men who 
have gladly stepped forward into this disgraceful arena, and 
made use of the weapons of literature, with which vice and 
folly alone should be attacked, for the purpose of exciting 
all the worst passions in the minds of their adversaries. 
Fair and candid criticism, however repugnant its judg- 
ments may be to the pride or opinions of pe ae should be, 
and generally is, received in the spirit in which it is given ; 
but remarks which are dictated by malignity, or the inso- 
lence of confident superiority, must necessarily provoke 
vindictive feelings. It would be well in such cases if the 
injured party had a sufficient sense of his own dignity to 
a reply, especially when the reply consists in gross 
and indecent recrimination. It is to be hoped, however, 
that both the English and American authors will discover 
hew little is to be gained by contentions like these.” 

The critical notices are brief, but luminous and appro- 
priate: yet, on the whole, if the editor can be charged 
with any bias at all, it is decidedly a leaning towards these 
essors of the transatlantic muse. The Specimens consist 
of contributions fron siz of the principal poets of America: 
these are Pierpont, Paulding, Dabney, Maxwell, Bryant, 
and Eastburn. There is also a collection of fugitive 
poetry from the Magazines, and a poem by an anonymous 
author, entitled Fanny—which is by no means an unsuc- 
cessful imitation of the manner and style of Beppo. It 
ought to be mentioned here, as indeed it must naturally 
baemuesen, that this volume from the West is less to be 

or its originality, than its talent. As an earnest, 
however, of what the Americans are destined to achieve, 
in this most elegant of all the walks of literature, we think 
it important, and full of promise. Bryant is, without a 
question, before all his poetical compeers; and in the tech- 
sicalitics of structure, not less than the felicity of his 
thoughts, and the majesty of his moral, defies all compe- 
tition on the other side of the Atlantic. His poem of the 
Ages ought to immortalize him cis, ut citra; and his 
topsis has all the sublimity of Young, without his 
excess of antithesis. We regret our inability to quote 
from either of these s, as the extracted passages 
would far exceed our limits: but we present one of the 
minor pieces of this powerful bard, which, for its simpli- 
eity, its religion, and its novelty and grandeur of thought, 
esannot fail to be generally admired. 


TO A WATER-FOWL. 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Var through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 
Vainly the fowler’seye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do the> wrong, 
As Garkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
@f weedy lake, or maze of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 
On the chaf'd Ocean’s side? 
There is a power, whose care 
‘Feaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illumitible air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
All day thy wings have fann’d 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere; 
Yet stoop not, weary to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy shelter’d nest. 
Thou’st gone, the abyss of heaven 
Math swallow’d up thy form; yet on my heart, 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
Ané shall not soon depart. 
He, who from zone to zone, 
@uides through the boundless sky the certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


Next to Bryant, as well for his powers as his variety, 
we do not hesitate to rank the anonymous author of Fanny 
which, along with its many obvious blemishes, unites in 





it almost my promising essential to poetic excellence. 
Paulding and Pierpont have, also, striking merits, and we 
pave no doubt, a discriminating taste will do them justice. 


She Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.} 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 





UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.—BRABANT. 


On the 7th of November (1817) I left Rotterdam 
in the diligence, at five A. M. (fare to Antwerp 10f. 14s. 
or 12s, Sd) and crossed the Maeze, there broader than 
the Mersey at Liverpool. We proceeded through 
Nieuwe Veer, where we again crossed a branch of the 
Maeze, and at Buitensluys a water of great exteot, 
called “ Holland’s Diep,” which occupied us half an 
hour to pass. The land, so far, was loamy and rich. 
The day was fine, and the sail delightful, being enli- 
vened hy numerous vessels passing us. The approach 
to the small town of Williamstadt is very picturesque. 
It is strongly fortified towards the water, aud the 
surrounding country can be completely inundated. 
The only building of consequence isa church, with a 
singular broad tower. The place was occupied by the 
British in the last war, The inhabitants are only 
3000. 

We arrived at the famous fortification of Bergen 
op Zoom about four Pp. m. which is a large, neat town 
of 11,000 souls. In a fine open square stands the 
Stadt-house, a good building, ornamented in front 
with figures of Justice, Prudence, and Charity. 
Above them are the royal arms and these words, 

Mille Periculis Supersum.”* 

The shops were well stocked, and there appeared an 
air of consfort in the whole place. It lies high, upoo 
a small stream called the Zoom, as the name signifies 
(* Hill upon the Zoom;”) and near it is a branch of 
the sea called the * Oriental,” between which and the 
town there is a strong fort, called the Zuyd. The 
works are of amazing strength, consisting of triple 
rows of fortification, The weakest part is that near 
the river, which is broad but shallow; and it was 
there that one division of the British troops assaulted 
and actually got possession of the town, but by some 
unaccountable error were not supported, as was in- 
tended, by a simultaneous attack in another part, 
and the poor fellows were unprotected in the streets, 
without orders, and exposed to the incessant fire of 
musketry from the houses. Their bravery was there- 
fore impotent; they were disarmed and taken pri- 
soners. Almost every house in the main street bore 
abundant marks of the destructive fire which had 
been kept up. 

Thence to Antwerp, as it had been from Holland’s 
Diep, the country was sandy, but the farm-houses 
large and good. The road was without pavement, 
and very bad. 

I found that a fellow-traveller was Baron M. a: 
member of the states, travelling io the humble “ Dili- 
gence,” to join the house of representatives at Briissel, 
where, and at the Hague, alternately, they meet annu- 
ally on the 3d of October. He was polite and commu- 
nicative. T learnt that the states send 110 members 
to Parliament, some electing 10, others more or less, 
according to the size of the province ; the three oldest 
retiring annually, aod. their vacancies filled up by a 
new electivo. The uobility, who form the Upper 
House, are not there by right, but are nominated by 
the sovereign. They are paid their travelling ex- 
penses; but the Baron complained there was a poor 
attendance of members, and of these a few undertook 
the entire management of the public business. 


®@ Ihave overcome athousa dangers, 
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The city of Autwerp, which contains 70,000 inh. 
bitants, it is scarcely necessary to say is situate on the 
Scheldt, at a distance of abuut forty English miks 
from the sea, It is surrounded by a high and stro 
wall, and towards the river defended by powerfuyt 
batteries, The river having great depth of water, meq 
of war can moor close to the city, aud, by removi 
the orduance, enter the docks, which are two in num. 
ber, and, although otherwise beautifully constructed, 
appeared to me to have oue insurmountable objectiog 
—the only entrance to the second or farther dock 
being through the first, consequently much room js 
lost in order to preserve a free passage. Between 
them is a large store-house, formerly belonging to the 
Hanseatic league, as the inscription at the front im- 
ports— 


% Hans Teutonice Sacri Romani Imperii.” 


The chief buildings are the churches of Notre 
Dame, the Dominican and St. James, the Stadt-house 
and the Paiace. Notre Dame is a beautiful stove 
structure, the rouf supported by ten pillars on each 
side, and the ceiling ornamented with a painting of 
the Ascension. There are eight altars richly fur. 
nished; the principal one is embellished by a painting 
of the Assumption, by Rhubens, The Virgin, ascend. 
ing to heaven, is adored by the surrounding saints; 
her drapery is light blue, and her countenance appears 
more elegant than celestial. At the back is a large 
cross of gold, on a black ground. In the north tran. 
sept is the Elevation of the Cross, by the same great 
master, who has depic'ed with wouderful accuracy the 
meek and angelic couutenance of the Redeemer, and 
the striking savageness of the Roman soldiery, who 


are elevating the cross, to which our Lord is bound, 


The Virgin’s features exhibit that death-like bue, 
which in a living body can only be produced by the 
aeute pangs of a mother’s anguish. 

The third and most celebrated is the Descent from 
the Cross; one of the finest paintings extant, and in 
which Rhubeos has uuited all bis various powers of 
colouring, expression, and effect. Itis in the south 
transept, and represents Juseph, Nicodemus, and the 
Virgin, who, with five other figures, are in the act of 
taking down the body of our Saviour, In the form of 
one who is leaning over the cross, and with much 
exertion sustaining the head of Jesus, are portrayed 
one of the finest efforts of the pencil. The prevailing 
colours are blue, purple, and green. At the foot lie 


| the dish, in which is the crown of thorns covered with 


blood, aud near it the sponge and the torn iuscription, 
—It has folding doors, un one of which is represented 
Cymon receiving the infant from the mother; and on 
the other, Mary (with her husband) met by her friends, 
who notice and appear astonished at ber pregnancy. 
The effect of the whole is indescribable. 

These paintings are so large that they may be die 
tinctly seen from the west end, tooking down the aisles, 
of which, in the nave, there are seven. 

From the lauthorn tower of this cathedral, 450 feet 
in height, the eye may wander over an amazing extent 
of country. Beneath us lay the whole city, in the 
form of a half-moon, and the noble river, defended by 
Fort Napoleon and Fort Lillo; and 1 could distinctly 
perceive the isle of Walcheren (of uvfortunate memory 
to us) Ghent, Breda, Bergen op Zoom, and Mechliv, 
with the long line of road to Ghent and Briisrel, 
marked the whole way by rows of high trees.—The 
service, at six in the evening, was performed in the 
most impressive manner; and the grandeur of the 
instrumental music was well calculated, if not to 
excite, at least to assist a devotional turn of mind. 

The next in rank is the Dominican church, but it 
is not so handsome. It contains some valuable paipl- 
ings, viz. the Scourging of Christ and a Nativity, by 
Rhubens; Crucifixion by Jordaens, and another by 
Vandyke; Adoration of the Magi, an inimitable per 
formance of Michael Angelo, and another, finely 
painted by Stallairs, a pupil of Rhubens. Near the 
choir is a beautiful statue of St. Rosalia with the 
infant Jesus. Thé mellow light shed through the dim 
windows of the church harmonizes well with the sub 
jects depicted, 
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Io the church-yard is a singular piece of workman- 
ship, said to be the counterpart of one at Jerusalem 

t 1 do not recollect that any traveller has noticed 
it) and intended to exhibit, at one view, the history of 
our Saviour. There are above fifty figures of saints, 
with those of two priests who obtained the model at 
Jerusalem, scattered upon the structure, which is 
attached to the side of the church, and represents 
Mount Calvary (with the Crucifixion) and the place 
of torment, &c. The most prominent figure is our 
Savivar un the Cross, of gigantic stature, nearly at 
fbe summit, and below it are these words: 
“ Ero mors tua, O mors, morsus tuos ero inferne.”* 


The lowest part consists of a tomb, on which lies a 
rade figure, intended for our Saviour. It is seen 
through an iron grating in the door, and is approached 
with great reverence by many, who frequent it for 
the purpose of prayer, or to offer their gifts. The 
figure is wretched ; and from the side proceeds a cir- 
cular stick, painted red, to represent the blood from 
the spear wound, Nearly the whole is of stone. 

In an old cloister, now diguified by the name of 
Maseum, is a small collection of exceilent paintings, 
hung up without frames, as recovered from the Pari- 
sian Louvre. There are about eighteen by Rhubens ; 
his original sketch of the Descent from the Cross, 
which is fully equal to that picture; his Adoration of 
the Magi, who in their splendid robes bearing costly 
presents, are finely coutrasted with the humble bed of 
the Virgin and Child; amongst the hay aud animals 
inthe stable. A dead Christ on the lap of God the 
Father, and a Cracifixion, are uoble performances ; 
as is also a dead Christ between the two Marys, By 
Vaudgke are the Last Supper aud seven others; by 
Jordaens, the Burial of Carist, and two others. The 
admittance is only a demi frank (5d.) for the catalogue. 
The inspection affords a great treat. 

Accounts are paid ia Antwerp in French coiu; and 
the traveller, intending to proceed to the Rhine, 
should change his Dutch money for French, which 
latter will carry him as far as Bingen, where the Prus- 
sian coin commences. He should obtain two franks 
twelve cents for the Dutch guilder, though the hotel- 
keepers only allow two franks five ceuts.t 





*0 death, I will be thy death; O Hades, I will be thy 
destruction ! 


t Of the trade of Antwerp, some idea may be formed by the 
following list. In 1820, 591 vessels entered the port, of 
which, there were 

244 Netherlanders, 
227 British, 
34 Hanoverian, 
21 French, 

7 Americans. 





— , sg 
Scientific Weeords, 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improye- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
aseries through the volume. } 


,LATE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
—<—— 
(BxTRAcTED FROM THE LETTERS OF AN EYE-WITNESS.] 
—<>- 

** Naples, Oct. 25, 1822. 
“Tuesday afternoon, the 22d instant, we were surprised 
bya terrible eruption of Vesuvius, which has lasted three 
tays, and is not over. The lava has taken new directions ; 
ough in great abundance, it has not yet reached the sea, 
tnd it has burnt and covered only one village on the 

‘mountain ; namely, Bosco tre Case. 

“This eruption has thrown out ashes in such enormous 
guantitics that the streams of lava could scarcely be seen. 
dreadful explosion of the mountain, which resembled 
most violent thunder, and the flashes of lightning pro- 
by the electricity (a scene which continued through 
the whole of the night) increased the terror of the people. 
€do not recollect to have seen so terrible an eruption. 
All the inhabitants of the towns of Portici, Resina, Torre 
Greco, Torre dell’ Annunziata, &c, situated on the 








bottom of the mountain on the side of Naples, as well as 
all the inhabitants on the other side of the mountain, 
sought refuge in the city. The Court has caused all the 
valuable effects of the Palaces of Portici and Resina 
to be removed; they have likewise ordered relief to be 
given to the poor who have left their homes. The 
whole day, yesterday, was passed in consternation: the 
mountain did not emit much fire, but a prodigious quan- 
tity of ashes; the shower ceased at Naples last night, but 
they still continue to be thrown up by the mountain. We 
have not seen the sun since the day before yesterday, the 
sky being still-.obscured by the ashes carried about by the 
wind. The theatre will be closed thisevening. Yesterday 
the processions commenced. in honour of St. Januarius. 
The ashes prevent all communication at the foot of the 
mountain, for in some places they are six feet deep; they 
might be compared to snow, if they did not cause such 
an intolerable dust. We hope soon to be freed from this 
scourge, for no one which is not a witness of the disaster 
can conceive the terror which it inspires. 

** Happily we have not had any earthquake; but our 
fears are not yet dispelled. I send with this letter some 
of the ashes which fell at Naples, and which I picked up 


in my own house.*” 
Naples, Nov. 5, 1822. 


‘¢ The eruption of Vesuvius, of which I before wrote, 
has been one of the most striking and remarkable on 
record. It much resembled (but on a smaller scale) that 
of the year 79, of our era; and we have experienced a 
part of what is related by Pliny the younger. 

**On the evening of the date of my last letter the fury 
of the volcano appeared to be considerably increased ; the 
torrents of lava burst forth in all directions. Towards 
eleven o’clock the appearance was terrible! an enormous 
column of black ashes rose from the crater, in the form of 
a cone, to an extraordinary height ; the lightnings darted 
from the mouth of Vesuvius, traversing the immense 
cloud of ashes in all directions, and in infinite ramifica- 
tiens. Issuing thence, they struck the sides of the moun- 
tain, or the surface of the sea. I cannot give you a better 
idea of the surprising effect, than by comparing it with a 
sparkling magic picture, exhibited in electrical experi- 
ments. The cloud was really a gigantic work of this kind, 
being composed of volcanic sand floating in the air. 
Every thing passed in the same manner, except that this 
magic picture was several miles in extent. When there 
was a superfluity of electrical fluid, it discharged with a 
great noise; whereas the currents of electricity, which 
crossed it in every direction, did not occasion any sensible 
detonation. The consternation was general ; the inhabi- 
tants of Torre del Greco, Annunziata, Bosco tre Case, 
and Ottajano precipitately forsook their dwellings. Day- 
light came, but all the environs of Vesuvius were involved 
in darkness. The shower of ashes carried by the wind 
was scattered to a great distance. At Naples noone could 
go out without an umbrella to keep.off the coarser ashes. 
The appearance of the city was most mournful, and the 
news we received from the places threatened was very 
alarming. The furniture of the Royal Palaces of Portici 
and of the Favourite was removed with the utmost speed : 
and four or five thousand fugitives, who had fied to the 
city, increased the alarm. The processions marched through 
the streets ; the churches were filied with supplicants, who 
implored all the saints to put an end to this calamity. 

** At length the lava stopped in its progress. It has 
done but little mischief, having only covered ancient 
currents proceeding from various preceding eruptions ; 
but the shower of volcanic substances and ashes has caused, 
and still occasions, incalculable damage. All the country 
is covered with them, and the communications are inter- 
rupted. In many pleews they have fallen to the depth of 
five or six feet, and Pompeii is, as it were, again buried 
as it was in the year 79. 

‘© T have collected several pounds of these ashes, which 
fell in my balcony. They were of a reddish brown in 
the beginning, then whitish. ‘The first appeared to me to 
be a powder of pumice-stones: it is ls. to deaden 
metals. 

** Several chemists havejanalysed it, and M. Pepe has 
discovered in it the following ingpatignts: sulphate of 
potash, sulphate of soda, sub-sulphate of alumine, of 
chalk, and of magnesia ; hedes-ableonte of potash, that 
of soda, a good deal of oxid of aluminium, calcium, si- 
licium, and magnesium ; much troxid of iron, antimony, 
and a little gold and silver. The chemist, who has con- 
tented himself with announcing the existence of these 
different substances in the ashes of the eruption, promises 
to investigate and publish their respective proportions 





**‘*These ashes are an almost impalpable powder, of a 
bright violet colour; the dust is very hard, and when spread 
upon leather a penknife may be sharpened on it; we may 
suppose it to be of the nature of the pumice stone,” 





Other substances, which the mountain continues to throw 
out, are very different from the preceeding. 

** This eruption appears to me to favour the hypothesis, 
that the volcanic fire may be produced by the infiltration 
of the sea-water, in the masses of potassium, sodium, &c, 
which are not vet oxidated ; and the production of elee- 
trical fluid in such great abuidance may arise from tlie 
same source, since the effects of the voltaic pile (auge) 
are obtained by the oxidation of metals.”—-Literary 
Gazette. ; 

Chess.—A writer in a Brussels publication denies to 
Maelzel the invention both of the automaton chess-player 
and of the Metronome, maintaining that the merit of the 
former belongs to the celebrated Van Kempelen, and of 
the latter to W. Wenckel, of Amsterdam. It is also as- 
serted, that an amateur of chess in Brussels has discovered 
the secret of the automaton chess-player, which, he says, 
consists in concealing under the table a person who directs 
the moves. He has constructed a machine representing 
the table, and the drawer in which the pieces are kept, in 
order to prove that the real player may lie concealed in a 
recess behind that drawer, while the interior of the table is 
exposed to public view, and quit his hiding-place as soon 
as the doors of the table are closed; and it is declared that 
he has, by repeated exhibitions, convinced thousands of 
persons of the practicability of such an arrangement. 


The Steam Lugine.—We extracted lately from the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, a notice respecting an 
improvement of the steam engine, by which seven-eighths 
of the fuel and weight of engine might be saved, and 
cylinder of two inches diameter be made to.afford a power 
equal to that of seven horses. Effects so much transcend~ 
ing what can be accomplished by the properties of steam 
hitherto known, appeared to us scarcely credible; and as 
no authority was given, it struck us that the notice might 
be one of those mechanical delusions which are often mm» 
posed upon the editors of newspapers, by persons who are 
themselves deceived, and might be very innacently copied 
into the journal. We have since learned, however, that 
the notice rests upon the authority of a letter froni Mr. 
Perkins, to a scientific gentleman in this city. Mr. Per- 
kins, we believe, is the American gentlen.en who gave 
evidence respecting the steam-boats of the United States 
te the Committee of the House of Commons. Though 
not a professional engineer, he is evidently well informed 
upon mechanical subjects, and we readily admit, that how- 
ever much the discovery may run counter to established 
opinions, the authority is sufficiently respectable to prevent 
us from pronouncing decidedly against it. . We wait 
anxiously, therefore, to have all doubts removed by the 
cormmunication of the details. Such a stupendous disco. 
very, if realized, would change the whole system of prac- 
tical mechanics, and open to us such a wondrous series.af 
improvements as imagination can scarcely at present con- 
ceive. We observe that Mr. Perkins has taken out @ 
patent for his invention.—Scotsman. 


Enormous Fall of Rain in the Tropics,—The following 
singular and alinost incredible statement is given in Pro. 
fessor Silliman’s American Journal of Science, vol. iv. 
375, on the authority of a letter from M. Roussin, captam 
of a vessel, dated Cayenne, 28th February, 1820:—** You 
will perhaps learn with noinconsiderable interest the follow. 
ing meteorological fact, the authenticity of which J am able 
to certify. From the 1st to the 24th of February, there fell 
upon the Isle of Cayenne twelve feet seven inches of water. 
This observation was made by a person of the highest ve. 
racity; and I assured myself, by exp7sing a vessel in the 
middle of my yard, that there tell in the city, ten and @ 
quarter izches of water between eight in the evening and 
six in the morning of the 14th and 15th of that month, 
Krom these enormous rains has resulted an inundation 
from which every plantation has suffered.” 








Ruins of Iona.—-The classical antiquarian will regret 
to understand that a considerable part of the roof of the 
celebrated Nunnery of Iona has fallen to the ground. The 
ruins have buried under them the greater number of the 
beautiful and antique tomb-stones of the sisterhood, whe 
are interred beneath. It is hoped that the noble proprie- 
tor will give the neceasary orders for removing the rubbish, 
for it were matter of deep regret to the public that such 
venerable relics of religious antiquity should be consigned 
to that oblivion, which the good taste of the present age 
was rescuing them from. Upwards of 1000 visiters, an- 
cluding many foreigners of distinction, ‘* paid the trihute 
ofa sigh,” during the last summer, to the departed glory 
of the towers of Iona. The most noble and the moat 
beautiful of northern Europe, during the early ages, wees 
inmates of its cloisters, and we hope that the interesting 
monuments of their existence will still be made visible #@ 
the public eye. Edin, Courant, 
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ANOMALOUS PARHELION, 
Scen Jan. 18, 1823. 
to 
TO THE EDITOR. 

On the forenoon of Saturday the 18th inst. betwixt the 
hours of ten and eleven, was observed in the township 
ef Butley, near Macclesfield, a parhelion, or mock-sun ; 
not near the true sun, as is generally the case, and as the 
name imports, but at a distance, not less than sixty degrees 
to the west of it. The observer having continued to exa- 
mine it attentively for a few seconds, or till his eyes were 
dazzled, perceived it immediately afterwards to become 
rather diminished in lustre ; and he next discovered, that, 
contiguous to the left of it, a coloured and perpendicular 
line was formed, apparently a yard and a half long, of the 
usual breadth of the rainbow, and having two of its co- 
Tours,—the red and the orange, and those only. 

This latter appearance remained visible, till after the 
hour of noon; before which period the parhelion had 
vanished ; but, at this time, the coloured stripe did not.ex- 
hibit more than half its former length. 

The true sun itself shone not in its greatest splendour, 
though brighter than its image; and the intermediate 
space, betwixt them both, was occupied by one continued 
Gight-coloured stratum of cloud, and which extended be- 
yond the latier. Consequently there must have been an 
opening in the cloud where the parhelion appeared ; and, 
beyond that opening, some vapour capable of receiving 
the sun’s image, and of again reflecting it; because the 
mere light of the sun, if'no more than transmitted obliquely 
through the opening, could not, it is conceived, have had 
the effect of dazzling the eye of the beholder. On the 
other hand, the coloured line must, it is equally presumed, 
have been caused not by the reflection, philosophically so 
ealied, but by the refraction of the solar rays passing 
through it: for, that it did not form a segment of the 
eorona or circle, which usually, yet not always, is an ac- 
companiment of parhelia, is, I think, evident from this, 
that such line was not curved but rectilinear. 

The above makes the third singular appearance in the 
heavens, which it has been the chance of the writer of this 
to see within the last four years. 

The first on the 24th of June, in the year 1819, at about 
Sh. 36m. p. m. during the thunder-storm, which then took 
place, when. he descried, at an altitude of 75 or 80 de- 
grees, the segment of a rainbow inverted, the red or 
erange-coloured side being downwards, or next to the sun, 
the violet uppermost, or farthest from the sun. This con- 
tinued visible for half an hour. 

The second on the 31st of Oct. following, in the same year, 
at the hour of eight in the morning, the sun being risen, 
but invisible at the point of observation, in consequence of 
a dense cloud, above which was a clear azure sky. He 
then saw, in the opposite side of the hemisphere, 15 or 20 
degrees to the north of west, distinct pencils of rays, di- 
verging from each other, as though they proceeded from 
one common centre ; that is to say, not from a rising but a 
setting sun. The sky in the west was hazy, and the pen- 
eile of rays white, such as the sun frequently exhibits in 
rainy weather, when gleaming from among the clouds, or 
such as they are most commonly shown in the ordinary 
run of engravings. 

But there were no rays visible to the observer above 
the aforesaid cloud in the east ; nor the image of any sun 
in the west ; notwithstanding, to one placed in the western 
hemisphere at a proper height, there cannot be a doubt 
but that similar diverging pencils of rays, though more 
luminous, would have appeared in the east. This pheno- 
menon continued no less than twenty minutes. 

An account of both these was, if I remember right, for- 
re soon mo to editor of the Manchester Gazette 

insertion ; but as this last, and th i 

extraordinary in their kind, it may dre refs et 
a place for them in some more permanent vehicle, for the 
benefit of the public; of course that which offers itself 
most convenicnily to the writer is the Kalei 


MOCK SUNS. 
At Dalmellington, about mid-day, on Saturday se’n- 
nicht, four suns were observed in the firmament at one 
time. An uncommon vivid halo, resembling a rainbow, 
half circled each of the mock suns, while the natural one 
was entirely surrounded. The appearance of the whole 
was extremely beautiful, and exceeded, in brilliancy and 
splendour, any thing of a similar nature which has occurred 
in the memory of the oldest shepherds in that quarter. 
This phenomenon, though varied in appearance, was like- 
bo visible here, and in other places of the county.—Ayr 
‘ourier.. 
















































THE WEATHER. 


— 

During the last three weeks, nearly, we have been visited 
by a most intense frost. The river Dee was frozen over 
for nearly a fortnight, and afforded a fine field for the 
amusement of skaters and sliders, as well as numerous 
ladies who promenaded theice. On Friday, Earl Grosve- 
nor, attended by a servant, took the river at Eaton, and 
skaited down to the Groves, when he paid a visit to the 
Rev. Mr. Massie. On Sunday the nver was frozen over 
down the end of the Navigation Cop, but the spring tide, 
which, that day rose about 18 feet, broke up the ice to the 
Higher Ferry. The thermometer during last week and 
the week before was unusually low. On Monday week 
we noticed one which hangs in a garden in Egerton-street, 
at twenty-one degrees of Farenheit, and on Wednesday 
evening it. was as low as 15°. The cold, however, has 
been more intense at Liverpool, where, we are informed, 
that on Saturday night week, the thermometer was only 
10°. The putting up of the present spring tides in the 
river Mersey, has so broken and dislocated large pieces of 
ice in the river'at and above Runcorn, as to render the 
navigation between Liver } 
tremely difficult if not dangerous. On Friday evening 
the Liverpool mail coach was three hours beyond its ap- 
pointed time of arrival at Chester. The boat conveying 
the mail p s to Tranmere, on approaching the 
latter place, became so surrounded and jammed by huge 
fragments of floating ice, as to make it impossible for the 
boat to reach the shore for a considerable length of time ; 
it required indeed several hours of laborious exertion on 
the part of the passengers, and crew, as well as of several 
persons ashore, to clear away the incumbrance, and the 
shades of night had closed upon the people before they 
could effect a landing.—The mail bags, however, being 
landed: at the Woodside Ferry, were brought to Ches- 
ter by the guard in a gig. At Runcorn a young gen- 
tleman was taken suddenly ill with cold, and died almost 
immediately, aged 15. A dissenter, of excellent charac- 
ter, after having received the sacrament.at his chapel, was 
taken speechless, and died the next day. A lady at Moore 
was taken ill, and died almost immediately.—At London, 
on Sunday night week, the thermometer stood at 8° of 
Farht. 24 degrees below freezing point—Ciester Guar- 
dian, Jan, 23 


The Weather at Paris.—An extract of a private letter 
from Paris, dated Jan. 17, says,—** The weather at Paris 
continues to be extremely cold, but a considerable amelio- 
ration has occurred since the date of my last (15th instant.) 
On the preceding day the mercury experienced at Paris a 
greater depresssion than at any period within the memory 
of the oldest person now living in France. It fell three- 
fourths of a degree below the minimum marked on the 
thermometers as the point to which it descended in the 
memorable frost of 1741—eleven and a quarter degrees (0 
reared under zero! Unaccustomed as the English 
are to such an extreme of cold, those of your countrymen 
now resident in Paris bear it much better than their Gallic 
neighbours—so much so, that you would be inclined to 
say they had exchanged characters. On the Basin de la 
Vilette, near the Barriere St. Martin, where there was 
much skating, the English were left undisputed masters 
of the field. Many of the latter went through a number 
of beautiful evolutions upon the ice, in a style which proved 
pretty clearly to me. that the performers had duated on 
the Serpentine. One party executed, with admirable 
precision, several quadrilles, without making a single 
Jauc-pas in the intricate chain Anglais—dthers engraved 
their own initials, or G. R. upon the frozen tablet, while 
the more aspiring and dexterous essayed and succeeded in 
the spread eagle. Deterred equally by the cold and the 
rivalry of John Bull, not a single Patineur Frangaise 
appeared upon the Basin or Canal d’Orcq. In Paris the 

nglish were not idle. ‘The Marquis of Worcester, ina 
uperb sledge, headed ‘a line of at least a dozen similar 
machines; several French were amongst his followers, 
one of whom (the Duc de Guiche) you will recollect to 








Rue Rivoli, across the Place Louis Quinze, ascendig 
Champs Elysées, back again, up the Rue de la Paige 
along the Boulevards, this cortége had a picturesque and 
tine effect. From the centre of each car rose a species of 
mast, which was surrounded by a gaudy and noddi 
plume of feathers; the trappings of the horses by yi 
they were drawn, studded with innumerable eh i 
bells, while (the pun is irresistible) the belles inside oat 
vehicle vied with each other in the profusion and Costli. 
ness of the furs in which they were enveloped. This scene 
has been daily repeated since, and as there is no TOSpert 
of a thaw, bids fair to enliver. the north of Paris Le ot 
time to come.”’ 


@o Corresponvents. 


is 

Our Literary TownsmMaNn.—We have great pleasure incon. 
plying with the request of a Liverpool Student by inse! 
the article recommended, which is to be found in the thin 
column of our fifth page, under the head of « Specimens yf 
the American Poets.” We have before noticed the w 
which is very creditable to the editorial taste and candoy, 
of our townsman, Mr. Thomas Roscoe; and’ we take this 
opportunity of congratulating that gentleman upon thie 
favourable reception which his editorial labours haye ex. 
perienced upon several occasions. The Retrospective Review 
pays a very just i tary tribute to his recent editigy 
of the ‘ Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini,” which we here 
transcribe : 

“* This is, perhaps, the most perfect pie 

that ever wie written, whether on sidered with opzaRh 4 














l and the Cheshire shore ex- |: 


to the candour and veracity of the Author, the spirit o/| 
the incidents, or the breathing vitality of the narrative, 
It has also the recommendation of having been writte, 
at a very interesting period of literary history, and , 
recording some curious particulars relative to the Private 
character of the great men of the time.’ We never, in 
the whole course of our life, read a book of a more ep. 
gaging description.” 


Wigsby must be aware that wecannot publish his Tale, wha: 
ever merit it may possess as & compositon.. 


Cymro shall be attended to. 
Frank’s verses on Steam Navigation, shall appear immediate}, 











Lorp Mansrizxp’s Wic.—if our limits will admit of it, 
may next week insert the whimsical examination at th 
London Court of Req ded by A Reader, 


ARTHUR CLAVERING is extremely acceptable and suitablet 
our work. Is it original? We merely inquire, that we my 
not mislead our readers. 


Tue Season.—We have adopted the suggestion of A Afeteo 
gist, by devoting a column of our work to the sing 

of the late season, and upon which subject we shall nex| 
week venture a few remarks of ourown. If we find m 
terials sufficiently interesting, on consulting the numero; 
journals, to which we have access, We may probably put 
the subject.. It would be interesting to enumerate the vai 
ous feathered strangers which the severity of the win 
has brought to our shores. Any assistance in this depy 
ment would be acceptable. 


MopeErn Epvucarion.—The extract with which we have bee 
favoured by Z. is very acceptable, and shall appear inal 
Bouquet next week. 


The query of English shall appear as a curiosity. 





» recor 

















Thom. will perhaps allow us another week to look for his 
which we have unluckily mislaid. 





M. on Love and Folly; the Lines.of D. H.; of Juvenis} 
Begensis, of Chorley; of 7. B. of Russel-street; and d 
Lundy Foot, are intended for our next publication. 





Love AND JeaLousy.—After the letter of Joseph Massey 

been prepared for insertion, certain passages appeared 
us susceptible of some little modification, which we % 
venture to make previously to its appearance.—The ¢ 

‘of Brutus, on the same subject, shall be attended. to, 













We have further to acknowledge Chris,—Cotton—A 
A. B. C.—-Amicus—M.—-Incubus—.Brutus—Amoroso—-t 
servator. 

Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge 
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Senwary 20, 1828. J.PYMLOT. | have seen in London. Flying past the Thuileries, up the 





ry, 119, St. James-st.; for ready money only, — 
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